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Cotor i in fruit appeals to more than the eye. It is the hallmark of quality, 
ripeness, the deep and complete accomplishment of Nature. At least so it 
seems to the buyer and to the e grower too. Yet the production of color and 
finish is one of the greatest problems of the orchardist in many areas of the 
country. 

In the first place, the grower should realize that color i is a specific some- 
thing, not merely a footprint of the sun—that which is "sunkist"—nor simply 
the rouge and lipstick * the orchard. Color is derived directly from sugars 
or sugar derivitives and sugars are the products of green leaves. So anything 
that reduces the efficiency of the foliage is the first step in a reduction of 
color. Likewise, an excessive crop of fruit so divides the quantity of sugar 
materials as to result in under-colored fruit or possibly "muddy" reds which 
are far from attractive. 

But what can the orchardist do about it? Well, every experienced 
orchardist knows that there is no simple formula. For one who is starting a 
new orchard the problem is easier, for more is known about it than formerly. 
First he will select red strains of varieties, which is the best guarantee of 
good color. Red sports of most of the red apples are available and they 
are of better color than the parent strains. 

Next he will be more careful in choosing a site. A soil that is well 
drained has an advantage, and a site with a good elevation usually comes 
through with well colored fruit. 

From a cultural standpoint, too much nitrogen must be avoided, for no 
one thing is better known than the curse of too much of this element. “Some 
reduction in yield may need to be sacrificed but if good color is the result 
it will pay well This is as true for peaches as apples. Thorough spraying with 
the mild forms of sulphurs will reduce injury of foliage and give a better 
finish of fruit than the caustic sprays once used, and still used in some sections. 
Thinning of apples and peaches is another means of improving color when 
the crop is heavy. More sugar is available for each indi ividual fruit in this 
way. Irrigation when the ground becomes very dry will often help. 

When all of these requirements are met, then the role that the sun plays 
is most important. So true is this that “sun coloring" of apples after they 
are removed from the tree is assuming some importance in a few sections. 

The skilled orchardist will balance and adjust all of these factors that 
play so large a part in the securing of high color. 
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“BLACK LEAF 155° sprays 


furnish effective protection from codling moth and leaf- 
hoppers. “Black Leaf 155” is durable and economical, 
yet leaves no harmful residue. Use it for control... and 
still avoid washing high quality fruit. <«< 












“BLACK LEAF 155° 
SPFAYS, tesed by Exper 


ment Stations and proven effective 
in the orchards of leading 
growers, help you get extra 
quality, and extra yields, neces- 
sary to profitable orcharding. 


e Write for Circular on 
“BLACK LEAF 155” 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION, INCORPORATED, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 














come? CEDAR DOINT| 


ON LAKE ERIE 
\( JUNE 1 ith to SEPTEMBER 5th \\ ses 


\ Finest Bathing Beach in the World... 
\ Largest Hotels on the Great fae 
1000 outside rooms at reasonable rates .. . 
Fishing ... Golf ... Tennis ... Dancing 
. .. and all recreational attractions .. . 
. _ Meals . . . Ample Garages .. . 
ree Parking Space... Ideal for a day 
+ .. @ week-end or your entire vacation. 


SEND FOR FOLDER 


Reached by rail and bus to Sandusky, or 
by auto; Ohio Route No. 2, U. S. No. 6. 


Also Steamer Goodtime from Cleveland 
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The G. A. Boeckling Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
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THE TURKISH TREE HAZEL 


Tue filbert has the rather annoying 
characteristic of producing a crop of 
suckers about the base of the tree, [f 
these are not subdued frequently the 
plant will soon become a veritable thick. 
et. If the plants are to grow wild this 
is not a serious matter, but in cultivat- 
ed orchards and around buildings the 
single stem plant is to be preferred as 
being easier to manage. 

Various attempts have been made by 
growers to eliminate these suckers by 
using the non-suckering Turkish’ tree 
hazel, Corylus colurna, as an understock 
for the cultivated varieties of Corylus 
avellana which are being grown com- 
mercially in the Pacific Northwest, In- 
formation concerning this stock has 
recently been set forth by A. M. Gray 
Milwaukie, Oregon, in a paper for the 
Northern Nut Growers’ Association. 

Corylus colurna grows naturally as a 
tree without any tendency to sucker. 
The trees grow rapidly and _ mature 
specimens in Highland Park, Richester, 
N. Y., the oldest known in this country, 
range in height from 40 to 50 feet, with a 
limb spread of about the same distance 
and trunk diameters of about two feet. 
The ‘nuts are small, thick-shelled, and 
of little value. The Rochester trees are 
fine specimens and with their picturesque, 
rough, corky bark, are of real ornament- 
al value. 

In the Pacific Northwest where a 
number of specimens are scattered about 
in various archards, the trees are lack- 
ing in uniformity and many show win- 
ter injury of various types. The Roches- 
ter trees and seedlings from them at 
Warren, N. H., are fully hardy even 
though the winters are severe in both 
localities. 

Mr. Gray has made many grafts of 
different filbert varieties on  colurna 
stocks and carefully noted the results, 
He is not yet ready to recommend it as 
a good practice for such varieties as 
Barcelona, Brixnut, etc., which do not 
sucker too freely. Neither is he ready 
to condemn it as a rootstock for the free 
suckering varieties of the Aveline group. 

Three 10-year-old plantings of Brix- 
nut on colurna roots have been observed 
by Mr. Gray. The trees are much more 
variable than in orchards propagated by 
layering. The rate of growth is less and 
the trees less fruitful. Many of the grafts 
have died back to the unions. Examina- 
tion showed imperfect unions, there ap- 
parently being a lack of congeniality be- 
tween the stocks and the scions. 

Mr. Gray still prefers the layered 
tree and overcomes suckering to a great 
extent by growing the tree in the nurs- 
ery so that the roots will be long and 
then planting the tree with at least eight 
inches of root sticking straight down 
and several inches left above ground. 
Trees grown this way sucker sparingly, 
the suckers are easily removed, and 
with age suckering will practically dis- 
appear.—G. L. State, Sec’y, Northern Nut 
Growers’ Ass’n., Geneva, N. Y. 





Apple purchases by the Federal Surplus 
Commodities Corporation during the 1937- 
38 apple marketing season, for distribution 
io persons on relief, totaled 8,467,300 bush- 
els, reports the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. The buying operations, de- 
signed to stabilize the apple market and 
improve returns to producers, were con- 
ducted in 27 states. Purchases amounted to 
$3,362,097.15 for 5,627,637 bushels of fresh 
apples and $1,229,530 for 7,386 tons (2,839,- 
663 bushels) of dried apples. The dried 
apples were bought from processors who 
agreed to buy an equivalent tonnage of 


fresh apples of merchantable grades and 


sizes at a specified minimum price. 
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The camera caught three genera- 
tions of fruit growers standing be- 
fore the Wiese storage. Edward 
H. Wiese and his son, Wayne, and 
on their left Edward Wiese, Sr. 
Above—An interior view of the 
Wiese 10,000 cubic foot storage. 


COLD STORAGE’ 


ONE GROWER’S PERSONAL STORY OF FARM STORAGE 


By EDWARD WIESE 
Wuen we first considered the mat- 


ter of a cold storage, my father and 


I decided to make a trip through the 
East to visit fruit farm cold storages. 
With observations from this trip in 
mind, and with a sincere belief that 
cold storage on our farm would give 
us better marketing, we constructed a 
10,000 cubic foot storage. Last sea- 
son was its first period of operation. 

Encouraged by the performance of 
the storage during the past season, we 
have formulated plans for a new 
building to house a 60,000 cubic foot 
storage, all in a single room. 

Starting September 1, last year, 
peaches were placed in our present 
storage. Cost of storing the 5,015 
packages of peaches, for a 50-day pe- 
riod, amounted to less than one cent 
per package. And we were able to 
supply our customers with peaches 
long after our neighbors had sold out. 

October 20 opened the apple stor- 
age period. Here, too, the cost per 
package, for holding fruit until March 
1, amounted to less than a cent. We 
maintained a minimum of 28 degrees 
during the storage period, with a 
starting point for equipment at 30 
degrees. Many of our city customers 
Say that the apples were as fresh in 


March as they were at picking time. 
JULY, 1938 





Edward Wiese’s first urge to have 
his own cold storage on the farm 
came as a result of articles on the 
subject he read in American Fruit 
Grower. Now, inspired by the suc- 
cess of his storage plant after one 
year of its operation, he tells, on this 
page, why he is going to build an 
addition to house an additional 60,- 
000 cubic foot storage — for still 
greater net profit—Editor. 


And that means we’ve made a regular 
customer. . 

Surprising, and at the same time 
pleasing to us, is the fact that operat- 
ing costs of the storage this year were 
lower than those submitted by refrig- 
eration engineers who installed the 
equipment. 
farm and gave us a great deal of help 
when we were building the storage 
and making plans for installation of 
machinery. 

We decided at the beginning that 
farm refrigeration is a distinct busi- 
ness from fruit growing and that all 
details pertaining to equipment would 
have to be handled by specialists. 
And when we asked various manu- 
facturers for expert advice, they were 
more than willing to lend us the 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 





These men came to the 


services of their trained engineers. 
Not only was this true of the refriger- 
ation equipment manufacturers, but 
of the insulation firms as well. 

Four inches of a rigid insulation 
give temperature control protection. 
Finish of the storage is a mixture of 
one part cement, two parts sand. 
Waterproofing material was applied 
to this base and then the insulation 
set in hot asphalt for »moisture 
proofing. Inside surfaces are cov- 
ered with a mastic coating. 

Our six-ton refrigeration compres- 
sor is housed in a basement room near 
the storage, away from all frost 
danger. 

As part of our improvement plans, 
a well has been drilled and a marine 
garden is under construction in front 
of the buildings. This is in line with 
our policy of ‘keeping the appearance 
of the farm buildings and surround- 
ings as attractive as possible. We 
think that this is especially important 
for us since we like to appeal to the 
retail trade. 

When the new brick storage addi- 
tion that we are going to build is com- 
pleted we will have enough space to 
care for our fruit in the way that we 
are convinced will result in greatest 


net profits. 
PAGE 5 
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THE TREND IS INCREASING 


COLD STORAGE 


By DEAN HALLIDAY — 


Tuts question of whether you, as a 
fruit grower, can afford to have the 
advantages of COLD STORAGE on 
your own farm actually resolves itself 
into the question of whether you can 
afford to do without these advantages. 

Take pencil and paper—and do a 
little figuring! You're probably pay- 
ing 15 to 25 cents a bushel for com- 
mercial storage. And ‘don’t forget 
to add transportation and handling 
costs, too. : 

Now, jot down five to 14 cents as 
the range of costs in grower-owned 
cold storages. 

Compare these figures and you will 
begin to see, and quite clearly, too, 
why the trend is increasingly towards 
COLD STORAGE on the farm. 

“But, a modern cold storage costs 
money, and how is one to finance—?” 
Excuse me for interrupting your very 
natural question, but I have antici- 
pated it, ahd the column on the out- 
side of the opposite page is your 
answer. 

You see, amendments to the Na- 
tional Housing Act, which were 
passed last February and put into 
effect May 16 of this year, “permit 
for the first time government insur- 
ance of mortgage loans on farms on 
which farm houses or other farm 
buildings are to be constructed or 
repaired, provided at least 15 per cent 
of the loan proceeds is expended for 
materials and labor on _ buildings.” 
In other words, you can now get 
FHA money for the building of a 
COLD STORAGE on your fruit 
farm. 

“Well,” you say, “supposing I can 











finance a COLD STORAGE with 
the help of the FHA, am I a big 
enough operator to warrant one?” 

Local conditions, of course, have 
a bearing on each case, but other fruit 
growers in recent years have installed 
storages on their farms which run 
all the way from 5000 to 25,000 to 
50,000-bushel capacity. Some have 
even found it profitable to erect a 
storage with a capacity of only 2500 
to 3000 bushels. 

“And now,” you say, “speaking of 
profits, what are the profits other 
than the difference in actual storage 
rates?” 

Well, as one authority has said, 
“The fruit grower who has equipped 
himself to store his own crops has 
also equipped himself to become a 
complete marketing unit if he so 
chooses.” 

This means that with COLD 
STORAGE on the farm’ the fruit 
grower can control his picking and 
marketing. 

With COLD STORAGE the 
grower can produce quality fruit by 
deferring his picking until the fruit 
is of good size and finish. And 
quality fruit will bring quality prices 
if marketed wisely. Farm storage 
also enables a grower to cool his fruit 
immediately after picking, thus re- 
ducing loss from physiological break- 
down of the fruit. 

COLD STORAGE also means the 
vital difference to the grower of being 
master of his marketing operations 
instead of at the mercy of the market. 
Such a grower does not have to sell 
when markets are loaded and prices 
are low. In order to obtain top prices 
—and therefore top profits—he can 
regulate the flow of his fruit to mar- 


. sible to pack-to-fit-the-sale, rather © 










































ket in orderly fashion and in accord- i 
ance with market demands, ; 
COLD STORAGE makes it pos- 


than trying to find a sale for the pack, 
a gamble which often ends with the 
acceptance of a price hammered down _ 
until the profit is negligible or non- | 
existent. The grower with his own” 
storage can store his fruit loose, per- 
mitting him to cater (for a better” 
price) to the salesman’s or broker's ~ 
demands for certain. sizes of fruit, 7 
The buyer thus receives the size fruit ~ 
he wants, in the type of container — 
which best appeals to the consumer, § 
and the buyer receives fresh, full 
packs of unmarred fruit—a perfec 
tion of product which in turn pgp 
motes future sales. 4 
Finally you say, “Well, I've de 
cided that COLD STORAGE on the 
farm will be profitable for me, aad 
(Continued on page 15) 


Right, top—Concrete and wood combine ig 
make architectural beauty and structural 
ability in Horace Myers’ storage, Boise, 


Right, center—Brick is the attractive couaives : 
tion material of this combined salesroom and 


storage, Neal Eruit Farm, West Richfield, Ohio, 4 


Right—In a smaller fruit cold storage, this 
tile and wood building, with shingle roof, 


serves B. G. Leaman, near Lancaster, 


Below, right—At Greenwood, Ohio, this 
tile storage, co-operatively owned, 
fruit grower members in two northern 


Below—One of the largest grower-owned ok 
storages in Indiana is that of Coffing 
Covington. Tile and wood con 


Below, left—Concrete storage of Ochs ¢ 
chard, Lancaster, Ohio, converted from cor 
mon to cold storage by the i 
tion of modern refrigeration equi 





GHOWARDS FRUIT FARM 


WHAT 
FHA 


CAN DO FOR YOU 








If you plan to build a new fruit 
farm home, construct a packing 
shed and cold storage, or if. you 
wish to repair and modernize any 
of your fruit farmstead buildings, 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion will insure mortgage loans to 
cover the expense, provided at least 
15 per cent of the loan is used 
for labor and materials. 

Loans may be obtained from any 
FHA-approved lending agencies, 
such as your local banks, building 
and loan associations, insurance 
companies, and mortgage firms. 

Besides obtaining FHA-insured 
farm mortgage loans to repair ex- 
isting fruit farm houses and build- 
ings or to construct new buildings, 
you can. borrow to refinance exist- 
ing loans on your property so long 
as at least 15 per cent of the loan 
is applied to labor and materials in 
construction or repair work. Mort- 
gages insured by the FHA may 
amount to as much as $16,000, and 
interest rate may not exceed 5 per 
cent. There is also a % of one per 
cent charge for FHA Mutual Mort- 
gage Insurance Fund. Loans may 
run as long as 25 years in the case 
of some mortgages of $5,400 or 
less, with a 20-year maximum in all 
other instances. 

Greatest amount that you can 
obtain in relation to appraised 
value of ‘your property is 90 per 
cent for loans of $5,400 or less, 
between 80 and 90 per cent for 
loans from $5,400 to $8,600, and 80 
per cent for loans exceeding $8,600. 

FHA-insured loans may be re- 
paid in equal installments either 
monthly, semi-annually, or once a 
year. Installments include such 
items as principal and interest pay- 
ments, hazard, fire, and mortgage 
insurance premiums, ground rents, 
taxes, special assessments and 
FHA Mutual Mortgage Insurance 
Fund payments. 

Application fee paid to FHA 
amounts to $3 per $1,000. This 
covers appraisal cost. Lending 
agencies may collect a limited ini- 
tial service charge to care for cost 
of closing transaction. 

Land which you already own may 
constitute all or part of the down 
payment, which must amount to at 
least 10 per cent of the total prop- 
erty valuation, and in some cases 
to 20 per cent. 

Although 15 per cent of the loan 
must be used for materials and la- 
bor, the contractor may employ 
you at customary wages or may 
purchase material, which you may 
have available on your fruit farm, 
at reasonable prices. 
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ROOT ROT 


Widely distributed throughout 
semi-arid regions of the Southwest 
is a troublesome disease known as 
Phymatotrichum root rot. In sec- 
tions where it is prevalent, root rot 
is one of the most destructive diseases 
known. 

Dr. R. B. Streets of the Arizona 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
points out that affected peach and 
other deciduous fruit trees may wilt 
and die overnight in extreme cases. 
Severity of attack varies and while 
some trees may recover from one or 
more attacks of the disease, in most 
cases, trees die after repeated infec- 
tions. 

Action of this disease so’ injures 
tree root structures that death re- 
sults from lack of water, usually in 
hot weather. Spread of the disease 
through soil is usually from root to 
root but may be independent of roots 
for short distances. 

Dr. Streets explains that grapes, 
apples, pears, peaches, almonds, 
quinces, apricots, and Japanese per- 
simmons are susceptible to the dis- 
ease. The remainder of the common 
fruits and nuts are moderately to 
slightly susceptible, while date palms 
and strawberries are immune. 

Research workers are busy attempt- 
ing to breed resistant varieties, but 
this will be a slow process. Advice 
is to remove badly infected orchards 
of pome and stone fruits and small 
fruit plantings and to plant immune 
crops for a period of at least three 
years. 

Sour orange, used as citrus stock, 
is resistant to the disease under most 
conditions. Barriers of non-suscepti- 
ble cover crops will help to prevent 
spread of the disease in orchards. 
Three-inch-thick dikes of lubricating 
or road oil well mixed with soil or 
with a mixture of sulphur and soil 
(one part of sulphur to 40 of dry 


cv 


Newburgh raspberry shown above has formerly been unpopular as a far-northern variety, but 
last season Carl Olson, Duluth Heights, Minn., produced a heavy yield of good quality. 


soil) also help to prevent disease 
spread. 

Newly infected trees have re- 
sponded well to a treatment of am- 
monium sulphate made by placing 
one pound to each 10 square feet of 
loosened soil under each tree. A basin 
is then made by constructing a dike 
about the area shaded by the tree. 
Apply water to saturate the soil to a 
depth of at least four feet. Insuf- 
ficient water may cause the am- 
monium sulphate solution to kill 
roots. 





BERRIES + 





IRRIGATION 


Northern berry growers in the re- 
gion of Duluth, Minn., are intensely 
interested in irrigation for their plant- 






















ings. Huey Viou, president of the 
Head of the Lakes Fruit Growers’ 
Association, states that the need for 
efficient irrigation is unquestionable. 
He expresses the sentiment of other 
growers on the subject of variability 
of yields when he reports that a field 
from which he picked 161 crates in 
1935 produced only 80 cases in 1936, 
and the canes were so set back by 
drought that the 1937 crop was al- 
most as small. 

Plant diseases and insects are not 
as hazardous to growers in this area 
as the dry weather periods which 
usually come at fruiting time. Grow- 
ers in this section have secured the 
help of University of Minnesota hor- 
ticulturists and engineers to help them 
in the selection and installation of 
irrigation equipment. 


CULTIVATION 


Too often, small fruit plantings 
are neglected after fruit has been 
picked. It is essential that these 
fruit plants receive cdre during the 
entire growing season if maximum 
yields of quality fruit are to be ob- 
tained next season. Cultivation of 
raspberries and other brambles is 
helpful for a time after harvest. 

Cover crops are usually sown at 
time of last cultivation. Date of 
sowing varies from section to section, 
but should be done so the crops have 
opportunity for growth before frosts. 

Oats are popular as bramble covers. 
Barley, buckwheat, and millet have 
given good results in many localities. 


Missing trees in photograph at left were killed 


by root rot. Kinds of fruit from front to 


back apples, pears, plums, and peaches. 
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INDIANA—Oriental fruit moth control is a 
serious Hoosier problem. One grower who 
clipped infested twigs in his 100-acre or- 
chard in 1937 believes the operation showed 
a profit. 

In 1935 no twigs were clipped. Sprays 
alone were depended upon to control the 
insect, and infestation was 25 per cent at 
harvest, with a like reduction in market value. 
Average price paid that year was $1.25 a 
bushel, but the heavy infestation in this 
grower's fruit resulted in one bushel out of 
every four selling at 50 cents, an average 
per bushel reduction of 18.75 cents. Thus 
his peaches sold at an average of $1.06 per 
bushel. 

Clipping infested twigs periodically in 
1937 resulted in 2.6 per cent visible worm 
entries at harvest. On the same price basis, 


. this reduced the price two cents a bushel. 


The fruit sold for 16.75 cents a bushel more 
than in 1935, or an average of $1.23 a bushel. 
It cost five cents a bushel to clip the twigs, 
so this procedure resulted in an earning of 
10.75 cents a bushel. 

While the above represents only one year's 
results, and other factors may have been at 
work, this grower was so well satisfied with 
results that he plans to continue the practice. 


—R. L. WINKLEPLECK, Sec'y, Lafayette. 





MAINE—Canada's M. B. Davis strongly im- 
pressed the Pomological Society's spring 
meet with his address, “Apple Orchard Fertili- 
zation, Minor Elements, and Physiological 
Disorders." 

Dr. Davis’ recommendations: Use nitrogen, 
not as the sole element, but as the balance 
wheel; annual applications, 200 pounds 20 
per cent superphosphate and 125 pounds 
muriate or sulphate of potash an acre, any 
convenient time but preferably before plow- 
ing or on mulch. Generally, with these miner- 
als thus kept up, 400 pounds nitrate of soda or 
its equivalent will be required, according to 
Davis. 

Enough Maine orchards exhibit symptoms 
of potassium deficiency (or nitrogen excess) 
and of corky core and drought spot to give 
vital interest in Davis' remarks on these dis- 
orders. Especially that drought spot and 
cork may be corrected by surface applica- 
tions of borax (four to eight ounces per tree, 
spring or late summer), or by including it in 
calyx and second cover sprays (two pounds 
to 100 gallons) if the soil is alkaline. 

Reports reveal serious damage to New 
Hampshire and Maine apple tree trunks fol- 
lowing fall application of nitrogenous fertil- 
izer. It is not possible to point to any one 
carrier as being responsible and the time of 
injury is yet in question. Northeast orchard- 
ists should take warning that fall application 
must at present be considered unsafe. 

The injury is not readily apparent. Bark 
looks normal but when tapped gives off a 
hollow sound and may be readily peeled from 
the injured area. This may be only a patch, 
but frequently extends all the way round.— 
J. H. WARING, Orono. 


MONTANA—Sweet cherry plantings in the 


- Flathead district, completed this spring, are 
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reported in good condition. All orchards lost 
in the 1935 freeze have been fully replaced. 

Considerable planting of red and black 
raspberries has taken place, together with 
strawberries in some districts, and all plant- 
ings are in excellent condition. 

Moisture conditions over entire district and 
water storage for irrigation in the middle of 
May were better than in many-years.—GEO. 
L. KNIGHT, Sec'y, Missoula. 





COLORADO—In Martin Sprenger's orchard 
in Loveland cherry trees treated last fall for 
control of peach borers were free of de- 
structive worms this spring. 

Nine-tenths of Sprenger's untreated Eng- 
lish Morello cherry trees were still infested 
with borers the middle of May, according to 
John. L. Hoerner, associate entomologist for 
the State College Experiment Station. 

Hoerner and Dr. Louis R. Bryant, associate 
experiment station horticulturist, assisted 
Sprenger in treating trees late last Septem- 
ber and early October. First, weeds‘ and 
clods were cleared away. Then one to one 
and one-half ounces of paradichlorobenzene 
crystals were placed in a ring around the 
base of each tree, about an inch away from 
the trunk. The work was done when the tem- 
perature was above 65 degrees. Dirt was 
heaped up over the crystals and around the 
tree trunk, and then packed with a shovel. 

The crystals form gas which penetrates the 
burrows of the peach borers and kills them. 


. NEBRASKA—Cherries and peaches, having 


proved more profitable than apples in the 
state, Bob Utterback at Nebraska City has 
set out 20 acres of cherries, while the Ak- 
Sar-Ben Orchard at Brownville has planted 
80 acres of peaches. Many smaller peach 
orchards have also been set out. Interest in 
strawberries and raspberries is increasing.— 


E. H. HOPPERT, Sec'y, Lincoln. 





TEXAS—Because Texas winters fail to offer 
the necessary cold requirements, the Elberta 
peach, in spite of its wide adaptability, is 
not suited to the southern half of the State. 
In an effort to get a suitable commercial 
variety for this section, the Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station is crossing the Honey type 
with the best “commercial” varieties. The 
Honey group, which grows well in southern 
Texas and includes such varieties as Pallas, 
Luttichan, Honey, Florida Gem, Smith, and 
a few others, have a high sugar content but 
do not ship well. Result of the crosses will 
likely be several new variefies having different 
ripening seasons and different types of fruit. 
A second group of crosses made by the 
experiment station, according to S. H. Yarnell, 
chief of the division of horticulture, has for 
its object the production of a late-blooming, 
early-ripening yellow freestone of commercial 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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quality for the northern part of the State. 


FLORIDA—It won't be long, says Florida 
Citrus Exchange's general manager, C. C. 
Commander, before thirsty individuals in pub- 
lic places can puta nickle in the slot, see 
a chilled fresh orange or grapefruit sliced 
and squeezed before their eyes, and a paper 
cup pushed through a slot brimming with 
the juice. 

Decision was recently made by the Citrus 
Exchange to form a subsidiary corporation 
and go in the citrus juice vending business. 
A contract has been let for manufacture of 
the vending machine. Machines will cost $500 
each, although first cost of the original model 
is given as $75,000. 


KANSAS—Missouri River Apple Growers As- 
sociation, sponsored by fruit growers of north- 
east Kansas, northwest Missouri, and southeast 
Nebraska, conducted, in May, one of the most 
spectacular festivals ever held by that or- 
ganization. Fifteen bands from _ various 
towns and cities and over 40 floats paraded 
on the streets of St. Joseph, Mo. Wathena, 
a leading northeast Kansas fruit district, won 
first honors in the contest of out-of-town 


floats —GEO. W. KINKEAD, Sec'y, Topeka. 


NEW YORK—A. L. Shuttleworth of Silver 
Creek reports the following experience in re- 





gard to marketing a first-class product as 
compared with one that is inferior. 

"I was strolling down the Chippewa Market 
and came to a stall where blackberries were 
offered for sale. There were two lots offered, 
both in wooden crates. The owner came up, 
saying, ‘Some berries, mister?’ | said, ‘How 
much a quart?’ ‘Well, these are 25 cents and 
here are some very nice berries for 15 cents.’ 

"Meantime he had picked up a quart of 
the 25-cent berries and rolled some fruit 
out in his hands. They did look nice and | 
thought familiar, but my berries had been 
sent to market in a paper crate. 

"'No,' | said, ‘| am a grower and just 
looking around. Name is Shuttleworth.’ 
‘Shuttleworth?’ he said, ‘then these are your 
berries. You. see | put them in a wooden 
crate so that both lots would look alike.’ 

"While talking with him he had three cus- 
tomers. They all bought; one buying one 
quart, the other two quarts each, and each 
one paid 25 cents a quart, hardly noticing 
the cheaper berries, though it was plain to 
see that it was the cheaper berries he was 
anxious to sell. 

“And, it was right here that | got the full 
meaning of a rather cryptic remark made to 
me earlier in the day by the commission man 
in answer to my remark that | couldn't under- 
stand why there was such a difference in the 
selling price between the two lots. ‘The buy- 
ers are afraid,’ was all he said."—H. B. 


TUKEY, Geneva. 


1OWA—Judging from the spray material ac- 
count book of lowa Fruit Growers Associa- 
tion, members this year are doing a thorough 
job of spraying. No apple scab or codling 
moth worms had been observed up to the 
middle of May, and very little fire blight had 
(Continued on page I!) 
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Good Health brings happ . 
and a million dollar personality—all yours 
for the taking. And every hour an inter- 
esting adventure. 





Through Physical Culture the old get 
young—the stout get slim—the too thin 
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quire pep and youthful vitality and learn 
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in health restoration are often almost un- 
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a country setting. 
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A PAGE CONDUCTED IN THE 
INTERESTS OF THE AMERICAN 


POMOLOGICAL 


T Convention Dates 
HE 


54th convention of the American 
Pomological Society has been definitely 
scheduled for November 30 and Decem- 
ber 1 and 2, and will be held at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., with the Tennessee State 
Horticultural Society as host. Arrange- 
ments are already under way in connec- 
tion with the program. This convention 
is being organized and the program ar- 
ranged on these dates so that the neigh- 
boring state horticultural societies and 
fruit growers may participate in the con- 
vention without conflicting with the 
meetings of their own societies. This 
meeting is to be a regional convention 
and the neighboring states are being 
asked to participate in the program: at 
Chattanooga. 

While definite arrangements for a fruit 
show have not yet been settled upon, it 
is likely that one will be held. It has 
been the custom for a considerable num- 
ber of years for the American Pomologi- 
cal Society to gather together a large 
exhibit of new varieties of fruits for ex- 
hibit at the convention and these exhibits 
have always attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. An effort will be made to se- 
cure a large and representative exhibit 
of new varieties of fruits, and fruit 
growers who are testifig new varieties are 
reminded at this time to keep this fea- 
ture of the convention in mind and plan 
to exhibit’ any new varieties that may 
look promising, so that we may all have 
an opportunity to see them and to dis- 
cuss their prospective value. 


Weather Conditions 


Weather conditions in the Middle West 
have kept fruit growers guessing as 
to what was coming next. A warm spell 
in March started growth on fruit trees, 
which was checked by snow and cold 
weather the first week in April. What ap- 
peared to be an unusually early spring 
finally turned out to be about normal 
so far as the season for apple blossoms 
was concerned. Considerable wet. weath- 
er throughout the areas has. necessi- 
tated frequent and careful spraying for 
the control of scab. Many middle- 
western orchards have a prospect of a 
good crop of fruit in spite of the ad- 
verse start made early in the season. 
However, scab may considerably re- 
duce the marketable portion of the 
crop. 


Fruit Breeding 


Dr. U. P. Hedrick, former director: of 
the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva, was given an honorary 
LL.D. degree just recently by the Utah 
State Agricultural College at Logan. Dr. 
Hedrick served as professor of botany 
and horticulture in Utah in 1897-99. The 
Utah State Agricultural College in do- 
ing Dr. Hedrick the honor of conferring 
a degree has also honored herself. Few 
men have contributed as much to horti- 
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culture as Dr. Hedrick. His authoritative 
writings in systematic pomology have 
been exceedingly useful in the field of 
horticulture. On his return to his home 
in Geneva, Dr. Hedrick stopped over a 
few days at Ames, Iowa. Dr. Hedrick 
retired as director of the New York Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station in January. 

In talking to Dr. Hedrick we got to 
the subject of fruit breeding, which has 
always been one of Dr. Hedrick’s chief 
interests. He made the very significant 
statement that fruit breeding can go on 
forever, for the opportunities for im- 
provement in fruits and for the develop- 
ment of new types are endless. Fruit 
breeding has been a major project at the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and the influence of this work has 
been widespread because of the success- 
ful introduction of new fruit varieties. 
At this time probably upwards of 50 
state and governmental agencies are car- 
rying on fruit breeding projects. Every 
variety and kind of fruit is being utilized, 
in these breeding programs in an effort to 
produce varieties which are more nearly 
free from many of the common faults of 
our present-day sorts. 


Oil Sprays 


“Oil Sprays for Deciduous Fruit Trees 
by the Tank-Mixture Method” is the 
title of Circular 345 published by the 
California Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Berkeley, Calif. This report will 
be valuable and . interesting to fruit 
growers in those sections where San Jose 
scale is a troublesome pest. 

It is stated in the circular that the 
tank-mixture method has become an 
established practice in the orchards of 
northern California for the control of 
San Jose scale and for destroying the 
egg masses of the fruit tree leaf roller, 
as well as eggs of certain mites and 
other insects. The characteristics of 
the oil ingure better results than can 
be obtained with a lime-sulphur wash, 
and in addition are easier to handle and 
cost less than lime-sulphur. “The ad- 
vantages of the tank-mixture method 
are that it is possible to obtain mater- 


ials of definite known quality, purchased, 


upon specification, free from blends, and 
at a saving of 50 per cent in cost.” 

The circular gives full directions as 
to how the ingredients for the various 
sprays should be mixed. The circular 
contains specific recommendations for 
the use of dormant oil sprays and for 
summer oil sprays. 


Memberships 


If you have not already done so, mail 
your membership dues of $1.25 for the 
fiscal year of 1938. Otherwise we can- 
not send you the Big Annual Report. 


HK Kao y 
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STATE NEWS 


(Continued from page 9) 


3 = been reported, while soil moisture supply was 


in excess of about two inches above normal 


since ‘January 1.—R. S. HERRICK, Sec'y, De 
Moines. ; 


MARYLAND—In spite of adverse weather 
conditions, the Maryland crop looks good and 
clean and should finish off in fine shape. 
Several new spray rigs have appeared in 
Maryland orchards this spring, and one large 
orchard is installing a fruit washer.—A. F. 
VIERHELLER, Sec’y, College Park. - 


OH!IO—Northern Ohio grape growers have 
banded together. under the leadership of two 
Geneva men, M. H. Brody, chairman, and 
J. P. Burkholder, treasurer, and have formed 
the Northern Ohio Grape Growers Associa- 
tion. 

The newly organized group is seeking a 
tax of 50 cents a gallon on wine imported 
into Ohio. Price competition on imported 
bulk wine, according to the association, is 
ruining the wine outlet for Ohio grape juice, 
particularly Concord juice, and Concords 
represent most of the tonnage of northern 
Ohio grapes. Wine imports into the State 
in 1935 totaled 833,000 gallons; in 1936, 
1,200,000 gallons; and in 1937, 2,612,000 gal- 
lons.—F. H. BEACH, Sec'y, Columbus. 


TENNESSEE—Prof. J. H. Bayer, Murfreesboro, 
has been selected to succeed the late presi- 
dent of Tennessee State Horticultural Society, 
T. E. Downey.—A. N. PRATT, Nashville. 





STANDARDIZING THE APPLE 
CRATE 


The apple box commonly known as 
the “Northeastern Apple Crate" has 
come into use as far west as Indiana 
and as far south as Virginia. In the 
whole Northeastern Section it is stead- 
ily replacing the bushel basket. 

With this increasing use a bewilder- 
ing number of sizes and shapes has 
been developed. Recently an observ- 
er counted 16 sizes and shapes on the 
New York Market at one time. 

To attempt voluntary standardiza- 
tion, 35 representatives of state fruit 
growers’ associations, box manufactur- 
ers, commission merchants and the rail- 
roads, met in New York on May 13. 
After thorough discussion of the view- 
points represented and the problems 
involved, the following resolution was 
unanimously voted: 

(1) That the area represented volun- 
tarily adopt an apple box holding ap- — 
proximately | 1/5 bushels and that the 
dimensions be {7xl4xl1 inches inside 
measurements, except where refriger- 
ator car loading demands variation 
from such dimensions, in which case a 
box 16x135gx12 inches should be used. 

(2) That it is the opinion of this 
group that this box should never be 
packed with a bulge. 

(3) That this box should be called 
the “Approved Eastern Apple Box." 

(4) That a report of this meeting 
be sent to the Secretary of each Hor- 
ticultural Society in the territory and 
that such societies make every effort 
to persuade growers to use this box. 

The Iixl4x17 inch box was adopted 
again because of increasing evidence 
that (1) It holds, jumbled and with- 
out a bulge, the fruit from a well- 
packed bushel basket, with which pack- 
age it must compete on the market. 
(2) It has been widely accepted and 
is well known on the larger markets. 
(3) Largely because of this, smaller 
packages are coming to be penalized 
more than the lesser amount of apples 
in them would warrant. 
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Your Boy » ; 
Achieves Mental, Physical, 
Social BALANCE 


WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Junior-Senior High School, Graduate and Business Courses, 
stressing self-motivation, develop the academic side of the 
boy. A unique plan of participation for all in a complete 
sports program, with the military training, provides 
physical development in an ideal way. Winning, achieving, 
and doing, lay the foundation for a clean outlook on life. 
Social poise and ease, ready adjustment to new situations, 
are the rewards from the daily contacts at Western. 


For catalog and view book, address: 


THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
WESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


ALTON, ILLINOIS (Near Sf. Louis) 
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WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
THE HIGH SCHOOL THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Lexington, Missouri ene 
Fully approved by The Nort tr socia- 
. tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools) 


Standards of unimpaired efficiency. 
The Best at Wentworth! 

Active Army officers are detailed to assume 
charge of the Military Department 
Religion emphasized, but without sectarianism 
Highest standards in education, physi- 
cal training, athletics, sports, Social 
life, Glee Club, Band, Orchestra, Dra- 
matic Club, Debating. 


Catalog ; 
Col. Sandford Sellers, A. M., LL.-D., President 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 15¢ a Word—CASH WITH ORDER 
ADDRESS: AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER, 
1370 Ontario Street, Cleveland, Ohio 











BABY CHICKS 


HELM’S OFFICIALLY BLOODTESTED CHICKS $6.90 
hundred, Postpaid. Highest Livability 1937 Contests. 
Instructive Bulletins. ILLINOIS HATCHERY, Metro- 
polis, Illinois. 











BERRY BOXES 


USE MODERN GREEN AND WHITE ROLLRIM 
Berry Boxes for Fruit and Vegetables. Write now. Liberal 
Discounts. ROLLRIM BOX COMPANY, Dept. A, Ben- 
ton Harbor, Michigan. 


CIDER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 


CIDER MAKERS’ SUPPLIES FOR MORE THAN HALF 
a century. Buy Mount Gilead supplies for dependable 
quality and service. Write for catalog 8301-A and price 
list. THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 
302 Lincoln Ave., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 


CIDER MILLS 


CIDER PRESSES, FILTERS, PUMPS, SUPPLIES. 
Put your cull apples into sweet cider. Booklet F free 
how to keep cider sweet, make vinegar quickly and what 
Mr. Purdy did with roadside mill PALMER BROS., 
Cos Cob, Connecticut. 




















MOUNT GILEAD CIDER AND FRUIT JUICE PRESSES 
have been the choice of Fruit Growers for more than half- 
a-century. It is the most complete line of presses on the 
market. Write for catalog and the new 1938 Price List. 
THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 304 Lin- 
coln Ave., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 


DAIRY GOATS 


SAMPLE COPY MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 10c; 3 YEARS 
$1. DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 803C, Fairbury, 
Nebraska. 











ELECTRIC FENCERS 


ELECTRIC FENCER-—-$9.75 COMPLETE! HOLDS ALL 
livestock safely, securely. Saves 80% fencing cost. Guar- 
anteed. Details free. SENTINEL, Dept. L-931, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 








FOR SALE 


8000 USED GALVANIZED WIRE MESH RABBIT AND 
mice tree protectors, 4 inches diameter by 18 to 24 inches 





high. JOHN L. BELL, Barrington, Illinois. 





FRUIT. GAUGE 


“HANDY” FRUIT GAUGE FOR GROWERS, PACK- 
ers, Shippers. Pocket size—2”, 2%”, 24%”, 2%”. 3”, 3%”. 
Durable fibre, light weight. any size. Available for instant 
use. 60c each. E. U. WHITACRE, 4408 Perkins Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


FRUIT JUICE CLARIFIERS 


THE MOUNT GILEAD PECTINOL COLD PACK PRO- 
cess preserves and clarifies fresh fruit juices, simply, 
quickly and effectively. Write for complete facts about 
wPECTINOL. It actually inereases the sales value of your 
product. THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 
303 Lincoln Ave., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 














FRUIT JUICE FILTERS 


THE MOUNT GILEAD SUPREME FILTER PROVIDES 
a new principle to insure maximum clarity for cider and 
other fruit juices. Write for full description THE 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. COMPANY, 301 Lincoln 
Ave., Mount Gilead, Ohio. 


GOGGLES—RESPIRATORS 
DON’T SPRAY YOUR EYES—GET CESCO SPRAYER’S 
Goggles, $1.00 postpaid. Save Your Lungs—get No. 80 


Respirator. $2.00 postpaid. Light. comfortable, durable. 
CESCO, 2300 Warren, Chicago, Illinois. 


HOSIERY 


FIVE PAIRS—BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY—$1.00. 
Three (Fulfashioned) Pairs—$1.00. DIRECTCO, AF221W 
Broad, Savannah, Georgia. 


IRRIGATION HOSE 


IRRIGATION PAYS--WRITE ABOUT POROUS HOSE 
ad B. & B. IRRIGATING SYSTEM. Port Clinton, 
0. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 


EVENTUALLY YOU’LL LIVE IN FLORIDA. KEEP 
in touch with its agricultural opportunities by subscrib- 
ing to its leading citrus and truck magazine. 50c per year; 
3 years, $1.00. FLORIDA FARM AND GROVE, Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 








~ PATENTS 


National Trade Mark Company 
Munsey Building 





Washington, D. C. 
Trade Mark Specialists 


PHOTO FINISHING 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—TWO BEAUTIFUL DOUBLE 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 Never Fade Prints, 
25e. CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin. 











FILMS DEVELOPED, 16 PRINTS, 2 ENLARGEMENTS 
—29¢, 20 reprints 25c. TRUEFOTO, Dept. C-70, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

GUARANTEED: ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 PRINTS 25c. 
20 Prints 25e. QUALITY PHOTO, Hutchinson. Kansas. 


8 ENLARGEMENTS (INSTEAD ORDINARY PRINTS) 
per roll for 25c. HILO, Yale, Oklahoma. 
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Mcintosh apple champion, Jay Gelder, 
Chazy Orchards, Chazy, N. Y. 


FRUIT CHAMPIONS ON 
FIRESTONE FARM 
PROGRAM 


Two prominent fruit growing 
champions were featured on the cur- 
rently popular Firestone “Voice of 
the Farm” noon-hour radio programs. 
These quarter-hour programs present 
farm champions of the country twice 
each week. 

Developer of the highest gross 
sales-producing roadside stand in ‘the 
fruit industry and operator of the 
largest McIntosh orchard in the 
world, Jay Gelder of the Chazy Or- 
chards, Chazy, N. Y., was interviewed 
by famous farm commentator Everett 
Mitchell over a nationwide network 
of stations early in June. Gelder, an 
active member of the New York State 
Horticultural Society, presented facts 
on his 1300-acre orchard during the 
broadcast. 

Champion of the Tennessee straw- 
berry growers, Ralph R. McUmber 
of Greenfield, on another program, 
told of his experiences in producing 
Blakemore strawberries, at the rate 
of 220 crates to the acre. McUmber, 





King of West Tennessee strawberry grow- 
ers, Ralph R. McUmber, Greenfield, Tenn. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
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Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 

Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
Good Food, Faultlessly Served and 
Moderate, Uniform Rates. 


In CLEVELAND it's 
@ THE HOLLENDEN 


RICHARD F. MARSH, Mgr. 

In COLUMBUS it's ' 

@ THE NEIL HOUSE 
TOM. A. SABREY, Mgr. 

In AKRON it's 

@ THE MAYFLOWER 
JACK WALSH, Mor. 

In TOLEDO it's 

@ THE NEW SECOR 
J. J. FITZPATRICK, Mgr. 

In JAMESTOWN, N. Y., it's 


@ THE JAMESTOWN 


SAM GAREY, Mgr. 


@ THE SAMUELS 


P. R. SUDDABY, Res. Mgr. 











WINE MAKERS MANUAL 


In this book Peyton Boswell reveals every secret he 
employs at U. S. Winery No. 59 which will benefit 
the home wine maker or the small winery. Whoever 
follows the methods described cannot fail to make 
the best possible wine from the variety of grapes he 
uses. Written in easy, understandable style. Il- 
lustrated. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.50 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 





















BUCKET 


i A galvanized iron, felt-lined Picking 
* Bucket with canvas bottom. Will give 
; you faster, more efficient, bruiseless 
picking. Only $3.75. postpaid east of 
the Rockies. Send your order now to: 
THE CYCLONE SEEDER CO. 
Central Bidg., Urbana, Ind., U.S.A. 


Ww ® CYCLONE PICKER’S 
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who has developed a _yellows-free 
strain of Blakemores and also sells 
strawberry plants, was adjudged 
champion grower out of more than 
100 entries in this year’s West Ten- 
nessee contest for the best acre of 
strawberries. 





In eight special conferences during 
the 14th annual session of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Co-operation, July 
11-15, fruit and vegetable co-opera- 
tors will survey existing factors af- 
fecting their marketing operations 
and discuss industry-wide efforts to 
cure some of the present ills of the 
industry. Meetings will be held on 
the campuses of the State College of 
Washington, Pullman, and the Uni- 


versity of Idaho, Boise. 
JULY, 1938 
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NEW 


© PICKING BUCKET 
© FRUIT GAUGE 
® SHEATHING PAPER 








By HANDY ANDY 





In everyday orchard work, 
I’ve found that new products 
have a definite place. They not 
only perform their tasks more 
efficiently, but often result in 
finding new uses for equipment. - 
already at hand. 











PICKING BUCKET ° 


I know that it’s really disheartening for 
growers to see their fruit brought into 
the packing house covered with bruises 
caused by careless pickers. 

As if in answer to the need for a pick- 
ing container that will protect the fruit 
between tree and field crate, a new 
felt-lined, galvanized iron, picking bucket 
has been placed on the market. The rigid 
construction withstands jolts against 
ladder rungs and limbs and the canvas 


bottom provides a chute for safe empty- 
ing into crates. 

Wide shoulder straps and a body band 
permit pickers to adjust the bag for any 
desired position. A leather reinforce- 
ment covers top rim of the bucket. Ca- 
pacity of the bucket is about a half 
bushel. 





While visiting the orchard of a friend 
recently, I noticed that he had one of the 
new acetylene exploders in his cherry block. 
A rather strong wind was blowing and the 
reports seemed somewhat muffled. I asked 
the grower why the exploder didn’t make a 
louder noise and he replied that when the 
wind was blowing sound was rapidly car- 
ried away from the exploder firing aperture. 
He suggested that a small metal windbreak 
be built on a pole which would protect the 
exploder from wind. Perhaps growers who 
are now using acetylene exploders, de- 
scribed as mechanical scarecrows in this 
column some months ago, will find that 
the -exploder’s performance is bettered by 
this wind protection. 

JULY, 1938 








FRUIT GAUGE ° 


When handling apples and peaches for 
the market, it’s essential that they be 
sized correctly. Too often we misplace 





bulky sizing rings, or the old sheets 
made from cardboard fall apart. 
There is now available a fruit gauge 
made of durable fibre sheets, each only 
a thirty-second of an inch thick. This 
gauge measures a quarter inch in thick- 
ness, four and a half inches in width, 


‘and five and a half inches in length when 


assembled, so it will fit snugly in an over- 
all pocket. Sizes of the openings are 
shown in illustration. Individual sheets 
are joined together with a swivel rivet. 


SHEATHING PAPER ® 


First requirements of a good sheath- 
ing paper are strength and ability to 
withstand moisture penetration. This 
recently announced paper, it is claimed, 
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has both. Its construction is of -plant 
fibres embedded in an _ asphalt layer, 
covered on both sides with a high-quality 
kraft paper. Photograph shows appli- 
cation method for fruit farm buildings. 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 











THAT'S NOT “OLD 
FAITHFUL!” JUST A 
GUY WHO DIDN’T 


USE SANI-FLUSH! 











A CLOGGED radiator may be the beginning 

of an expense account. The motor over- 

heats. You lose power. Expensive repairs 

often result from a neglected radiator. 

Don’t take a chance. You can keep radia- 

tors clean with Sani-FLusu. Keep motors 
- running cool and efficiently. 

Just pour 10c worth of Sani-FLusu in 
the cooling system of your car. (25c for' 
the largest truck or tractor.) Follow direc- 
tions on the can. Run the engine. Drain. 
Flush. Refill with clean water. It takes 
very few minutes and SANI-F LUSH removes 
rust, scale and sediment. [t cannot injure 
motor or fittings. You'll find Sant-Fiusn 
in most bathrooms for cleaning toilet 
bowls. Sold by grocery, drug, hardware, 
and five-and-ten-cent stores. 25c and 10c 
sizes. The Hygienic Products Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Sani-Flushg? 


KEEPS RADIATORS CLEAN 











Small-Fruit Culture 


By James S. Shoemaker 


Complete discussions of all phases of 
production and marketing of grapes, 
strawberries, bramble fruits, currants, 
gooseberries, blueberries, and cranber- , 
ries feature this text and reference 
book. Written in an easily understand- 
able style, the practical grower will find 
this volume both interesting and useful. 
52 Illustrations 434 Pages 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $3.50 


American Fruit Grower 
1370 Ontario Street Cleveland, Ohio 














THE GRADER in the FISK AD (Page 15) 
is he BUTLER “Simplex’”’ GRADER 


@ New 1938 Model embodies many new, stand-out 

improvements: Grades apples, peaches, and other 

round fruits and vegetables—without injury.  Illus- 

trated circular gives full details. Write today for 
your copy. 


BUTLER MFG. & MACHINERY CO. 


BELL Bldg., Chicago, III. 








eeeeeoluasineruurs 


DWORLD'S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC PUMP— 
we Nothing to wear or cause troubla 38-foot 
fas suction lift. Operates cheaply. Moneye 
back guarantee. Write for FREE catalog. 
MICRO-WESTCO, Inc, Bettendor!, tows, Dept S 
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SUCCESSFUL ORCHARDS 


@ A “ROUND TABLE” PAGE' FOR EVERY GROWER @ 








DEVELOPS ORCHARD 
AIR CONDITIONING 


LTHOUGH he doesn’t write about 
his own experiences, Frank H. 
Grows of Massachusetts sends in facts 
concerning his neighbor, George Stanley 
Harvey, owner of Red Wing Orchards. 

“Mr. Harvey’s property covers approxi- 
mately 225 acres. It includes 5,000 apple 
trees of the popular New England varie- 
ties, 700 peach trees, and 2,000 grapevines. 

“When frost hit the orchard and 
caused a $5,000 loss, Mr. Harvey decid- 
ed something ought to be done about the 
weather. Working on the idea that by 
keeping the air in motion so the cold air 
doesn’t get a chance to settle and cause 
’ trouble, he surmised that a big fan driv- 
en by an electric motor would be the so- 
lution. He made a fan with seven-foot 
blades and connected it to a powerful 
motor with a coupling. 

“The motor, with fan attached, was 
mounted on a platform of sufficient height 
to give the air currents a sweep through 
the trees. When the power was turned 
on it was found that the air was well 
churned in an area in back of the big 
blower. 

“Mr. Harvey is pleased with the unit 
and feels confident that with the addi- 
tion of more fans and motors in his or- 
chard, his frost troubles are over. 

“I don’t believe the use of such an air 
conditioning system would be limited to 
localities having electricity, for other 
sources of power could be used.” 


RECIPES ON BASKETS 
BOOST FRUIT SALES 


Wiser marketing fruit,” says A. G. 
Hultquist, Douglas County, Wiscon- 
sin, “we have found it a good idea to 
state some of the good uses of each 
variety. This is done by typing a sheet 
containing some of the dishes that can 
be prepared with each kind of fruit, to- 
gether with the recipes, and attaching 


This page is a place for growers 
to get together and exchange 
experiences and ideas. The be- 
ginner, as well as the veteran, 
will find here many practical sug- 
gestions for better and more 
profitable fruit growing. In return 
for the helps you receive from 
this page, be ready to pass on, 
for the benefit of others, any new 
idea, method or procedure you 
have developed or run across. 
Just jot it down as it occurs to 
you (a postcard will often do) 
and mail it to the "ROUND 
TABLE EDITOR," AMERICAN 
FRUIT GROWER. Don't worry 
about fancy writing. What the 
readers of this page want are 
practical pointers—that are to 
the point. 


this to the top of the basket. If the fruit 
happens to be apples, we find it of value 
to state how to make apple pie, apple 
butter, apple pudding, etc. The recipes 
can be changed from time to time..” 





Left below is wind unit devised by G. 
S. Harvey and being used at his Red 
Wing Orchards in Essex County, Mas- 
sachusetts. At right is one of two road- 
side stands from which the products 
of this 225-acre fruit farm are sold. 


— 


OWNER 








SUN-STENCILED FRUIT 
USED FOR ADVERTISING 


© gh all the phases of fruit advertising 
presented on the “Round Table” 
page, the most unusual, we believe, is 
that offered by H. W. Brody of Ashta- 
bula County, Ohio. Mr. Brody relates: 
“There are several commercial products 
which can be used to make stencils stick 
to an apple or peach, before or after it 
is picked. Ordinary paper tape, I have 
found, is the best material to use for 
the stencils. I cut out the lettering or de- 


sign desired and if the work is done © 


when the fruit is on the trees, rubber 
bands are used to keep the tape in place. 

“Extra fancy fruit which has not col- 
ored much is selected and the stencil 
is applied on the surface part which will 
receive the most sunlight. 

“There is practically no limit to the 
possible designs that can be ‘sunburned’ 
onto large fruit in this manner. Remoy- 
al of the stencils after coloring has been 
completed reveals a novel effect. 

“I hope to include in every package 
leaving our orchard at least one stenciled 
specimen at the top of the pack as an ad- 
vertisement for the fruit. Stenciled ap- 
ples can be preserved by applying sev- 
eral coats of white shellac.” 


CHARGED SCREEN IN 
ORCHARD KILLS MOTHS 


S his second contribution to our 
monthly discussions, W. B. Dean, 
Winnebago County, Illinois, writes: 

“T recently secured one of the regular 
electric fly screens and put it in one of 
the orchard trees. An electric bulb was 
placed above the screen. While the light 
was burning and the screen received its 
charge of electricity, the number of cod- 
ling moths that were killed was enor- 
mous. Moths were burned crisp by the 
screen.” 
























COLD STORAGE 
(Continued from page 6) 


I find I can finance it, BUT what 
kind of a plant should I have?” 
There is only one general answer 
to that question: Whatever style of 
building you erect, what kind of in- 
sulation you use, what type of re- 
frigerating equipment you install— 
be sure each and all are FIRST 
CLASS. COLD STORAGE on the 
farm is a long-time, profit-making -in- 
vestment, so be sure you build it right. 
On pages 6 and 7 are illustrations 
showing various sizes and styles of 
modern COLD STORAGE plants 
on fruit farms. In constructing these 
buildings of different designs, various 
- construction materials have been used 
—poured concrete, concrete block, 
brick, hollow tile, and wood. 

Your choice of materials may be 
influenced by nearby sources of sup- 
ply, but in finally deciding upon the 
design of the building and the con- 
struction materials to be used, re- 
member that there are four major 
conditions governing successful stor- 
age of fruit, namely: Temperature, 
Humidity, Ventilation, and Air Cir- 
culation. 

To achieve the conditions required 
for a successful storage, too much 
stress cannot be placed upon the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Care in the selection of the in- 
sulation. 


2. Investigation of quantity and 
characteristics of available water 
supply. 

3. Selection of the proper refriger- 
ation equipment for this type of 
storage duty. 


4. Careful choice of cold diffusing 
medium—air units, bare pipe coils, 
etc. 

5. Arrangement of coils or ducts 
for proper air distribution. 

Perhaps the best advice is that you 
visit other growers who have recently 
built storages on their farms. It may 
surprise you to learn that more than 
3,000 refrigerated storages have been 
erected in recent years on fruit farms 
throughout the country. See what 
others are doing and it will help you 
in turn to formulate your own plans. 

Do not. hesitate to consult your 
state experiment station or extension 
service or the author for COLD 
STORAGE plans and construction 
details. | Construction, insulation, 
and refrigeration machinery informa- 
tion is also available from experienced 
research workers and engineers in the 
COLD STORAGE field. 

COLD STORAGE on the fruit 
farm is opening up a new era of fruit 
growing and marketing. And it can 
mean as much to you as an individual 
grower as it will to the industry. In 
considering your own COLD STOR- 
AGE take the long view of it: Plan 





right and BUILD RIGHT 




























@ “Extra Fancy” ..."“Number One” 
... "“Ciders”... Each apple must 
measure-up in looks and size, be- 
cause the fruit grader plays no 
favorites. But with tires it’s the in- 
side virtues that determine quality. 

FISK TIRES have a 40-year 
reputation for dependability, hon- 
est pricing and extra-value per- 
formance. Fisk patented construc- 
tion methods and Fisk Anti-Fric- 
tion Cord in every ply give greater 
flexibility. Fisk Tires ride easier 
and generate less heat than other 
tires ... things you can’t see on 
the outside, but which give you 
Plus- Protection in the BLOW- 
OUT ZONE. 

Ask your near-by Fisk Dealer 
to show you in how many ways 
these exclusive hidden features 
will profit you. 


THE FISK TIRE COMPANY, Inc. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


**There’s a Fisk Tire to Suit Every Buyer’’ 





Copyright 1968, The Fisk Tire Co., Inc. 




















These Trucks Keep Old Friends | 
... Make New Friends Every Day 


DCP ELIE MI LOGE LOE TENT ELE TNO A DNS Y 









Fruit growers find International Trucks useful for every kind of hauling—loads of branches after grafting operations (above) or 
loads of ripened fruit later in the season. The truck is a I'/p-ton Model D-30. The International line also includes the 1!/2-ton 
Model DS-30, with 8 speeds forward and 2 reverse. An ideal truck for work in soft fields and orchards. 





International Harvester has been in 
the truck business for a long time . . . more 
than thirty years. During these years there 
have been many changes in the truck industry. 
One of the most significant changes is the 
steady march of International Trucks up 
through the ranks to their present strong 
position. ; 
This substantial progress is the result 
of the sound, solid policies that guide our 
business. For example, we build TRUCKS 


for TRUCK WORK, and give them the full 
backing of our nation-wide service organiza- 
tion. And we build such a wide range of 
models that you can always choose an Inter- 
national Truck that fits your job, giving you 
perfectly balanced transportation. We invite 
you to visit the nearest International dealer or 
Company-owned branch and check Interna- 
tional Trucks against your requirements. You 
will enjoy inspecting these beautiful stream- 
lined Internationals. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(Incorporated) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 










